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Note. — In publishing this Acting Version of "The Critic" the 
Yale University Dramatic Association has adapted the original text 
to suit the needs of a modem performance. 




PREFATORY NOTE ON THE YALE 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. 



The Yale Dramatic Association was founded in the aca- 
demic year 1899-1900 by Harry D. Wescott, of the class of 
1901. The object of the Association was to produce only 
those plays that had some distinct historical or literary 
value; no amateur burlesques or musical comedies were to 
be tolerated. This policy, as will be seen if one glances at 
the list of performances published in this volume, has been 
in the main steadily followed. From the presentation of 
Secunda Pastorum in 1900 to the production of Revizor in 
1908 the plays have all been worth seeing, and in four 
instances were given in English for the first time in the 
world by the Yale actors. The year 1905 was made notable 
by the first invasion of New York; the year 1907 by the 
additional production of a standard comedy in New Haven 
at the time of the Junior Promenade festivities in January. 
Both of these innovations proved so successful that it is 
probable they will become annual features. 

A detailed history of the Association from its founding 
to the year 1906 was given in the Introduction to The 
Pretenders, published in 1907 ; and it may be added that not 
the least creditable part of the work of the students is their 
enterprise in printing every year a large edition of the book 
of the play. This has not only added something of perma- 
nent literary results, but has been so successfully managed 
by the undergraduates as to involve no financial loss. In 
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the year 1907 Ibsen's Pretenders was acted by the students 
for the first time in America, and Mr. William Archer, the 
translator, who had never had an opportunity to hear the 
play in English, was present at the New York performance. 
The successful mounting of this great historical tragedy 
won golden opinions, which were brightened by the pro- 
duction in 1908, for the first time in the world in the English 
language, of Gogol's brilliant Russian comedy, Revizor. 
This attracted wide attention, not only from professional 
critics and theatre managers in New York and London, but 
even in Russia; for a St. Petersburg journal printed an 
account of the representation, with a picture of one of the 
scenes as given at Yale. It has since been learned that as 
a result of this production, the play will soon be given on 
the London professional stage. 

Perhaps the most successful, and altogether the most 
delightful performance in the history of the Association, 
was the revival of Sheridan's Critic, at the Hyperion 
Theatre, New Haven, on the evenings of April 23 and 24, 
1902. Owing to the great success of this play, it has been 
decided to produce it again the present year. The actors of 
course will be entirely different, as there is no one now in 
the University who appeared in the former cast. Fortu- 
nately the coach, Mr. Short, is the same man who was so 
largely responsible for the previous triumph; and with 
the material now in college, the success of 1902 is reasonably 
sure to be repeated. The President of the Association for 
1908-9 is Mr. Parry, who made his debut as a Freshman in 
the role of Falstaff , and who has been conspicuous in every 
play during his college course ; the manager, on whom the 
burden of the practical side of the work falls, is Mr. 
Mallory. 
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Yale has every reason to be proud of the Dramatic 
Association. There is nothing in its history to be regretted, 
and it has added much of value to the scholarly achieve- 
ments of the University. When we consider that its pro- 
ductions cover the field of the English drama from the 
Mediaeval Mysteries to Wilde and Pinero, that it has in 
addition given Americans their only opportunity of seeing 
certain plays by Gogol and Ibsen, and that under many 
discouraging and adverse circumstances, it has always 
remained true to the ideals of its founder, we may heartily 
congratulate both the students who control it and the 
University they represent. 

William Lyon Phelps. 
Yale College, 22 November 1908. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I. 

The Critic is the supreme instance in English drama of 
the triumph of sheer wit over the ephemeral nature of bur- 
lesque. Caricature and parody rarely outlive the objects 
they ridicule, but Sheridan's burlesque, directed primarily 
against the absurdities of contemporary drama and drama- 
tists, has risen to the dignity of enduring satire. In 
reviewing the first performance, The Public Adver- 
tiser declared (November i, 1779) tihat "the two leading 
Objects of this witty Stage Satire appear to be these — 
First, to expose the mock comments of News-paper and 
other minor Critics; and next, to ridicule the false Taste 
and brilliant Follies of modern dramatic Composition." 
Yet, over the shoulders of men of his own day, Sheridan 
struck at perverse critics and absurd playwrights of every 
dramatic age. Nowadays many hits which were once 
palpable have been lopped by the prompter's "pruning 
knife" — or, as Puff preferred to say, "axe" — ^but there 
remains brilliant satire which out weathers the shift of 
seasons. "The inflated Diction, the figurative Tautology, 
the Feu de Theatre of Embraces and Groans, Vows and 
Prayers, florid Pathos, whining Heroism, and, above all, 
the Trick of Stage Situation," which the reviewer found so 
brilliantly burlesqued in Sheridan's day, are melodramatic 
stage properties that still persist. Had Sir Fretful Plagiary 
been merely a clever caricature of jealous, sensitive Richard 
Cumberland, he would have died with that dramatist, but 
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Sheridan, in attacking self-esteem, envy, and petty suspicion, 
levelled his shafts at butts that ever draw the aim of satire. 
Thomas Vaughan is a forgotten criticaster, but Dangle is 
a lasting sketch of the "theatrical Quidnunc" who "aflfects 
the character of a critic." Modern playgoers know little of 
Home's tragedies and Cumberland's sentimental comedies, 
but they know the ease with which tragedy steps from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and sentiment becomes senti- 
mentality. So broad and universal is Sheridan's satire that 
Sir Henry Irving spoke well within bounds in saying, "No 
farce of our time has so excellent a chance of immortality 
as The Critic," 

Sheridan stood for sanity in the drama. With Gold- 
smith he represents healthy reaction against the mawkish 
sentimentality of comedy writers like Hugh Kelly and 
Cumberland. Stimulated by the French comedie larmoyante 
and by the English sentimental novel, English comedy for 
a time sought to draw tears rather than laughter. But if 
Artemas Ward thought that a comic paper ought to publish 
a joke now and then, Sheridan believed that comedy ought 
occasionally to excite a laugh. In The Rivals Sheridan 
playfully exposes the sentimental heroine, Lydia Languish, 
who sighs over sentimental novels and bewails the prospect 
of being released by a humdrum marriage from "the 
prettiest distress imaginable," when she had "projected one 
of the most sentimental elopements!" In The School for 
Scandal moral platitudes ring hollow in the mouth of Joseph 
Surface, "the man of sentiment." In The Critic Dangle, 
who has picked up the manuscript of a play, reads "Bursts 
into tears, and exit" and thinks it a tragedy, until Sneer 
informs him "that's a genteel comedy, not a translation — 
only taken from the French : it is written in a style which 
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they have lately tried to run down; the true sentimental, 
and nothing ridiculous in it from the beginning to the 
end." 

With equal vigor Sheridan attacked the rant and extrava- 
gance of tragedy. The Critical Review (November, 1781) 
thought it necessary, indeed, to take up the cudgels in 
defense of legitimate tragedy. "Wantonness of wit, and 
exuberance of fancy, have carried the ingenious author of 
the Critic beyond the limits of reason, justice, and impar- 
tiality. Not content with lashing the false sublime, bom- 
bast, and all the stage-trick of modern tragedy, he has 
attacked tragedy itself, and endeavoured but too success- 
fully, to render it an object of ridicule and sarcasm." It 
declared further that "since the ex:hibition of the Critic, 
tragedy ... is fallen into contempt; it will be some 
time at least before she can recover the blow." But the 
sweeping success of Sheridan's own Pizarro (1799), which 
is not without the very theatrical clap-trap burlesqued in 
The Critic, shows that even melodramatic tragedy stood in 
little danger of being laughed out of countenance. 

II. 

Sheridan was exactly twenty-eigtht years old when The 
Critic was first produced, October 30, 1779, at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Like Congreve, has closest dramatic prototype, 
he won brilliant success early, and early closed his active 
career as a dramatist. The Critic was his last truly original 
play, for Pizarro, a spectacular and financial triumph, was 
adapted from the German. In general framework The 
Critic follows The Rehearsal (1671), chiefly the work o.f 
George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham. From. 
The Rehearsal, and from various farces of Fielding and 
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Foote, Sheridan took specific hints, but it would take a very 
fretful Sir Plagiary to support the view of Horace Walpole 
to whom The Critic "appeared wondrously flat and old 
and a poor imitation." 

The original text of The Critic overruns with local 
allusions. In addition to the burlesque and parody of con- 
temporary critics and playwrights, the play depends for 
much of its setting upon actual current history. In 1779 
England was threatened with an attack by th-e French and 
Spanish fleets. In the opening scene of The Critic, Dangle 
could find in his newspaper "nothing but about the fleet 
and the nation." Puff names his tragedy The Spanish 
Armada because when "history, and particularly the history 
of our own country furnishes anything like a case in point 
to the time in which an author writes, if he knows his own 
interest, he will take advantage of it." The final destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada to the tune of "Rule Britannia" 
was an appeal to patriotic pride. 

Modem stage-versions of The Critic would intensify 
Puff's ejaculation, "What a cut is here !" If Puff gave his 
actors "leave to cut out or omit whatever they found heavy 
or unnecessary to the plot," prompt-books nowadays have 
taken still more "liberal advantage of the indulgence." 
But Sheridan, who had seen Garrick sustain the vitality of 
The Rehearsal by his adaptation of the part of Bayes, 
probably offered no obstacles to modifications of his text 
for histrionic purposes. The numerous variants between 
his original manuscript (1779) and the first printed edition 
of the play (1781) probably represent for the most part 
alterations for dramatic effect during the first seasons of 
the play. In process of time Sheridan's text has naturally 
been subjected to much modification. The younger Charles 
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Mathews did not hesitate to "gag" it thoroughly. Some of 
the interpolations have, like Audrey's apple, acquired the 
sanction of regular stage use. The present text, though 
prepared with constant consultation of Sheridan's manu- 
script (1779), the first printed edition (1781), and later 
stage-copies, is presented only as a modem acting version. 
The Yale Dramatic Association has previously produced The 
Critic on April 23 and 24, 1902. 

George Henry Nettleton. 
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PROLOGUE. 

By the Honorable Richard Fitzpatrick. 



The sister Muses, whom these realms obey, 
Who o'er the drama hold divided sway. 
Sometimes by evil counsellors, 'tis said. 
Like earth-born potentates have been misled. 
In those gay days of wickedness and wit. 
When Villiers criticised what Dryden writ,* 
The tragic queen, to please a tasteless crowd. 
Had learned to bellow, rant, and roar so loud. 
That frightened Nature, her best friend before. 
The blustering beldam's company foreswore ; 
Her comic sister, who had wit 'tis true. 
With all her merits, had her failings too : 
And would sometimes in mirthful moments use 
A style too flippant for a well-bred muse ; 
Then female modesty abash'd began 
To seek the friendly refuge of the fan. 
Awhile behind that slight intrenchment stood. 
Till driven from thence, she left the stage for good. 
In our more pious, and far chaster times. 
These sure no longer are the Muse's crimes ! 
But some complain that, former faults to shun, 

* The Rehearsal (1671), chiefly the work of Geoi^e Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham, burlesqued especially Dryden's heroic 
tragedies. 
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The reformation to extremes has run. 

The frantic hero's wild delirium past, 

Now insipidity succeeds bombast: 

So slow Melpomene's cold numbers creep, 

Here dulness seems her drowsy court to keep. 

And we are scarce awake, whilst you are fast asleep. 

Thalia, once so ill-behaved and rude. 

Reformed, is now become an arrant prude ; 

Retailing nightly to the yawning pit 

The purest morals, undefiled by wit ! 

Our author offers, in these motley scenes, 

A slight remonstrance to the drama's queens : 

Nor let the goddesses be over nice ; 

Free-spoken subjects give the best advice. 

Although not quite a novice in his trade. 

His cause to-night requires no common aid. 

To this, a friendly, just, and powerful court, 

I come ambassador to beg support. 

Can he undaunted brave the critic's rage ? 

In civil broils with brother bards engage? 

Hold forth their errors to the public eye, 

Nay more, e'en newspapers themselves defy? 

Say, must his single arm encounter all ? 

By number vanquish'd, e'en the brave may fall ; 

And though no leader should success distrust, 

Whose troops are willing, and whose cause is just ; 

To bid such hosts of angry foes defiance, 

His chief dependence must be — ^your alliance. 



THE CRITIC^ 



ACT FIRST. 

Scene — Breakfast table, with coffee-equipage, two chairs, 
Mr. (left) and Mrs. Dangle (right) discovered at break- 
fast, reading newspapers. 

Dangle. [Reading.] Psha! Nothing but politics — 
and I hate all politics but theatrical politics. Where's the 
Morning Chronicle ? 

Mrs. Dangle. Yes, that's your Gazette. 

Dangle. So, here we have it. — 

'^Theatrical intelligence extraordinary. — We hear there 
is a new tragedy in rehearsal at Drury Lane Theatre, called 
the 'Spanish Armada,' said to be written by Mr. Puff, 
a gentleman well known in the theatrical world. If we may 
allow ourselves to give credit to the report of the perform- 
ers, who, truth to say, are in general but indifferent judges, 
this piece abounds with the most striking and received 
beauties of modern composition.'^ — So! I am very glad 
my friend PufFs tragedy is in such forwardness. — ^Mrs. 
Dangle, my dear, you will be very glad to hear that PufFs 
tragedy — 

Mrs. Dangle. Lord, Mr. Dangle, why will you plague 
me about such nonsense? Now the plays are begun, I shall 
have no peace. Isn't it sufficient to make yourself ridi- 
culous by your passion for the theatre, without continually 
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teasing me to join you? Why can't you ride your hobby- 
horse without desiring to place me on a pillion behind you, 
Mr. Dangle? 

Dangle. Nay,' my dear, I was only going to read — 

Mrs. Dangle. -No, no, you will never read anything 
that's worth listening to — haven't you made yourself the 
jest of all your acquaintance by your interference in matters 
where you have no business? Are you not called a thea- 
trical Quidnunc, and a mock Maecenas to second-hand 
authors ? 

Dangle. True ; my power with the Managers is pretty 
notorious ; but is it no credit to have applications from all 
quarters for my interest — from lords to recommend fiddlers, 
from ladies to get boxes, from authors to get answers, and 
from actors to get engagements? 

Mrs. Dangle. Yes, truly ; you have contrived to get a 
share in all the plague and trouble of theatrical property, 
without the profit, or even the credit of the abuse that 
attends it. 

Dangle. I am sure, Mrs. Dangle, you are no loser by 
it, however; you have all the advantages of it: mightn't 
you, last winter, have had the reading of the new panto- 
mime a fortnight previous to its performance ? And doesn't 
Mr. Fosbrook* let you take places for a play before it is 
advertised, and set you down for a box for every new piece 
through the season? And didn't my friend, Mr. Smatter, 
dedicate his last farce to you, at my particular request, Mrs. 
Dangle ? 

Mrs. Dangle. [Rising.] Yes, but wasn't the farce 
damned, Mr. Dangle ? And to be sure it is extremely pleas- 

* One oi Sheridan's staff at Drury Lane Theatre. 
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ant to have one's house made the motley rendezvous of all 
the lackeys of literature. 

Dangle. Mrs. Dangle, Mrs. Dangle, you will not easily 
persuade me that there is no credit or importance in being 
at the head of a band of critics, who take upon them to 
decide for the whole town, whose opinion and patronage 
all writers solicit, and whose recommendation no manager 
dares refuse ! 

Mrs. Dangle. Ridiculous ! Both managers and authors 
of the least merit laugh at your pretensions. The Public 
is their Critic — without whose fair approbation they know 
no play can rest on the stage, and with whose applause 
they welcome such attacks as yours, and laugh at the malice 
of them, where they can't at the wit. 

Dangle. Very well, madam, very well. 

Enter Servant, left. 

Servant. Mr. Sneer, sir, to wait on you. 

Dangle. Oh, show Mr. Sneer up. [Exit Servant, 
left.] Plague on't, now we must appear loving and affec- 
tionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 

Mrs. Dangle. With all my heart; you can't be more 
ridiculous than you are. 

Dangle. You are enough to provoke — 

Enter Mr. Sneer, left. 

Ha, my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. My dear, 
here's Mr. Sneer ; Mr. Sneer, my dear ; my dear, Mr. Sneer. 

Mrs. Dangle. Grood morning to you, sir. 

Sneer. Good morning. 

Mrs. Dangle. Pray excuse me, sir. I will not intrude 
upon your business. 
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Sneer. Madam. 

[Exit Mrs. Dangle. 

Dangle. Mrs. Dangle and I have been diverting our- 
selves with the papers. Pray, Sneer, won't you go to D^iuy 
Lane theatre the first night of Puff's tragedy? 

Sneer. Yes ; but I suppose one shan't be able to get in, 
for on the first night of a new piece they always fill the 
house with passes to support it. But here, Dangle, I have 
brought you two pieces, one of which you must exert your- 
self to make the managers accept, I can tell you that; for 
'tis written by a person of consequence. 

[Gives Dangle two manuscripts. 

Dangle. [Reading,"] Bursts into tears, and exit, — 
What, is this a tragedy? 

Sneer. No, that's a genteel comedy, not a translation — 
only taken from the French; it is written in a style which 
they have lately tried to run down; the true sentimental, 
and nothing ridiculous in it from the beginning to the end. 

Dangle. [Looking at the other MS.] But what have 
we here ? — ^This seems a very odd — 

Sneer. Oh, that's a comedy, on a very new plan; 
replete with wit and mirth, yet of a most serious moral! 
You see it is called The Reformed Housebreaker; where, 
by the mere force of humor, housebreaking is put in so 
ridiculous a light, that if the piece has its proper run, I have 
no doubt but that bolts and bars will be entirely useless by 
the end of the season. 

Dangle. Egad, this is new indeed ! 

Sneer. Yes; it is written by a particular friend of 
mine who has discovered that the follies and foibles of 
society are subjects unworthy the notice of the Comic Muse, 
who should be taught to stoop only to the greater vices and 
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blacker crimes of humanity — gibbeting capital offences in 
five acts, and pillorying petty larcenies in two. In short, 
his idea is to dramatize the penal laws, and make the stage 
a court of ease to the Old Bailey. 
Dangle. It is truly moral ! 

Enter Servant, left. 

Servant. Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dangle. Beg him to walk up. [Exit Servant^ left,] 
Now, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author to Mrs. Dangle's 
own taste. 

Sneer. Very much to the credit of her charity, if not 
of her judgment. 

Dangle. But, egad, he allows no merit to any author 
but himself, that's the truth on't — ^though he's my friend. 

Sneer. Never ! He is as envious as an old maid verg- 
ing on the desperation of six-and-thirty. 

Dangle. Very true, egad — ^though he^s my friend. 

Sneer. Then his affected contempt of all newspaper 
strictures; though, at the same time, he is the sorest man 
alive, and shrinks, like scorched parchment, from the fiery 
ordeal of true criticism. 

Dangle. There's no denying it — ^though he is my friend. 

Sneer. You have read the tragedy he has just finished, 
haven't you? 

Dangle. Oh, yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer. Well, and you think it execrable, don't you? 

Dangle. Why, between ourselves, egad, I must own — 
though he is my friend — ^that it is one of the most — He's 
here — [Aside.] — ^finished and most admirable perform — 

Sir Fretful. [Without, left.] Mr. Sneer with him, 
did you say ? 
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Enter Sir Fretful Plagiary^ left. He crosses to left 
center. 

Dangle. Ah, my dear friend! Egad, we were just 
speaking of your tragedy. Admirable, Sir Fretful, admir- 
able! 

Sneer. [Right center.] You never did anything beyond 
it, Sir Fretful — ^never in your life. 

Sir Fretful. [Left center,] You make me extremely 
happy; for without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there 
isn't a man in the world whose judgment I value as I do 
yours — and Mr. Dangle's. 

Dangle. But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play to 
the managers yet? or can I be of any service to you? 

Sir Fretful. No, no, I thank you; I sent it to the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre this morning. 

Sneer. I should have thought, now, that it might have 
been cast (as the actors call it) better at Drury Lane. 

Sir Fretful. Oh, lud! no — never send a play there 
while I live — ^harkee! [Whispers Sneer. 

Sneer. "Writes himself T Sheridan? [Sir Fretful 
nods.] I know he does — 

Sir Fretful. I say nothing — I take . away from no 
man's merit — ^am hurt at no man's good fortune — I say 
nothing. But this I will say — through all my knowledge of 
life, I have observed — ^that there is not a passion so strongly 
rooted in the human heart as envy ! 

Sneer. I believe you have reason for what you say, 
indeed. 

Sir Fretful. Besides — I can tell you it is not always 
so safe to leave a play in the hands of those who write 
themselves. 
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Sneer. What, they may steal from them, hey, my dear 
Plagiary? 

Sir Fretful. Steal! — ^to be sure they may; and, egad, 
serve your best thoughts as gypsies do stolen children — dis- 
figure them to make 'em pass for their own. 

Sneer. But your present work is a sacrifice to Melpo- 
mene, and he, you know, never — 

Sir Fretful. That's no security. A dexterous plagi- 
arist may do anything. Why, sir, for aught I know, he 
might take out some of the best things in my tragedy and 
put them into his own comedy. 

Sneer. That might be done, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fretful. And then, if such a person gives you the 
least hint or assistance, he is devilish apt to take the merit 
of the whole — 

Dangle. If he succeeds. 

Sir Fretful. Aye — ^but with regard to this piece, I think 
I can hit that gentleman, for I can safely swear he never 
read it. 

Sneer. I'll tell you how you may hurt him more. 

Sir Fretful. How? 

Sneer. Swear he wrote it. 

Sir Fretful. Plague on't now. Sneer, I shall take it ill. 
I believe you want to take away my character as an author ! 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very much 
obliged to me. 

Sir Fretful. Hey ! — Sir ! 

Dangle. Oh, you know, he never means what he says. 

Sir Fretful. Sincerely, then— you do like the piece? 

Sneer. Wonderfully ! 
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Sir Fretful. But come, now, there must be something 
that you think might be mended, hey? — Mr. Dangle, has 
nothing struck you? 

Dangle. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, for 
the most part, to — 

Sir Fretful. With most authors it is just so, indeed; 
they are in general strangely tenacious ! — But, for my part, 
I am never so well pleased as when a judicious critic points 
out any defect to me ; for what is the purpose of showing 
a work to a friend, if you don't mean to profit by his 
opinion ? 

Sneer. Very true. Why, then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole, yet there is one small 
objection ; which, if you'll give me leave, I'll mention. 

Sir Fretful. Sir, you can't oblige me more. 

Sneer. I think it wants incident. 

Sir Fretful. You surprise me ! — wants incident ! 

Sneer. Yes ; I own I think the incidents are too few. 

Sir Fretful. Good Heavens! Believe me, Mr. Sneer, 
there is no person for whose judgment I have a more 
implicit deference. But I protest to you, Mr. Sneer, I am 
only apprehensive that the incidents are too crowded. My 
dear Dangle, how does it strike you ? 

Dangle. Really, I can't agree with my .friend Sneer. 
I think the plot quite sufficient; and the^our^firsl acts by 
many degrees the best I ever read or saw in my life. If 
I might venture to suggest anything, it is that the interest 
rather falls off in the fifth. 

Sir Fretful. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Dangle. No ; I don't, upon my word. 
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Sir Fretful. Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul — it cer- 
tainly don't fall off, I assure you. — No, no, it don't fall off. 

Dangle. Now Mrs. Dangle did not see a fault in any 
part of the play from the beginning to the end. 

Sir Fretful. Upon my soul, the women are the best 
judges after all! 

Dangle. Or, if she made any objection, it was to 
nothing in the piece! but she was afraid it was, on the 
whole, a little too long. 

Sir Fretful. Pray, sir, did she speak as to duration of 
time ; or did she mean that the story is tediously spun out ? 

Dangle. Oh, lud! no. She spoke only with reference 
to the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fretful. Then I am very happy — ^very happy, 
indeed — ^because the play is a short play, a remarkably short 
play : I should not venture to differ with a lady on a point 
of taste; but, on these occasions, the watch, you know, is 
the critic. 

Dangle. Then, I suppose, it must have been my drawl- 
ing manner of reading it to her. 

Sir Fretful. Oh, if you read it, that's quite another 
affair! But I assure you, the first evening you can spare 
me three hours and a half, I'll undertake to read you the 
whole, from beginning to end, with the Prologue and 
Epilogue, and allow time for the music between the acts. 

Dangle. Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able to 
get rid as easily of the newspaper criticisms as you do of 
ours. 

Sir Fretful. [CrosseSj center.] The newspapers! — 
Sir, they are the most villainous — licentious — abominable — 
infernal — Not that I ever read them ! no ! I make it a rule 
never to look into a newspaper. 
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Dangle. [Left,] You are quite right — for it certainly 
must hurt an author of delicate feelings to see the liberties 
they take. 

Sir Fretful. No! — quite the contrary; their abuse is, 
in fact, the best panegyric — I like it, of all things. An 
author's reputation is only in danger from their support. 

Sneer. [Right.] Why, that's true — ^and that attack 
now on you the other day — 

Sir Fretful. What? where? 

Dangle. Aye, you mean in a paper of Thursday ; it was 
completely ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir Fretful. Oh, so much the better — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
I wouldn't have it otherwise. 

Dangle. Certainly, it is only to be laughed at ; for — 

Sir Fretful. You don't happen to recollect what the 
fellow said, do you? 

Sneer. Pray, Dangle — Sir Fretful seems a little anx- 
ious! 

Sir Fretful. Oh, lud, no! — anxious — ^not I — ^not the 
least. I — ^but one may as well hear, you know. 

Dangle. Sneer, do you recollect? — [Aside,] Make out 
something. 

Sneer. I will. [To Dangle.] — ^Yes, yes, I remember 
perfectly. 

Sir Fretful. Well, and pray, now — ^not that it signifies, 
what might the gentleman say ? 

Sneer. Why he roundly asserts that you have not the 
slightest invention or original genius whatever ; though you 
are the greatest traducer of all other authors living. 

Sir Fretful. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very good ! 

Sneer. That, as to comedy, you have not one idea of 
your own, he believes, even in your commonplace book. 
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where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with as 
much method as the ledger of the Lost and Stolen Office. 

Sir Fretful. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very pleasant ! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have the 
skill even to steal with taste; while your imitations of 
Shakespeare resemble the mimicry of Falstaff's Page, and 
are about as near the standard of the original. 

Sir Fretful. Ha ! 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages you steal 
are of no service to you; for the poverty of your own 
language prevents their assimilating. 

Sir Fretful. [After great agitation.] Now, another 
person would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh ! but I wouldn't have told you, only to divert 
you. 

Sir Fretful. I know it — I am diverted. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
Not the least invention! — Ha! ha! ha! very good! very 
good! 

Sneer. Yes — ^no genius ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Dangle. A severe rogue! ha! ha! ha! But you 
are quite right. Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 

Sir Fretful. To be sure — for, if there is any thing to 
one's praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified at it ; and 
if it is abuse — why one is always sure to hear of it from one 
damned good-natured friend or another ! 

Dangle. Now, Sir Fretful, if you have a mind to have 
justice done you in the way of answer — egad, Mr. Puff's 
your man. 

Sir Fretful. Psha! sir, why should I wish to have 
it answered, when I tell you I am pleased at it ? 

Dangle. True, I had forgot that. But I hope you are 
not fretted at what Mr. Sneer — 
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Sir Fretful. Zounds ! no, Mr. Dangle, don't I tell you 
these things never fret me in the least. 

Dangle. Nay, I only thought — 

Sir Fretful. And let me tell you, Mr. Dangle, 'tis 
damned affronting in you to suppose that I am hurt, when 
I tell you I am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm. Sir Fretful? 

Sir Fretful. Gad's life ! Mr. Sneer, you are as absurd 
as Dangle : how often must I repeat it to you, that nothing 
can vex me but your supposing it possible for me to mind 
the damned nonsense you have been repeating to me ! — ^And 
let me tell you, if you continue to believe this, you must 
mean to insult me, gentlemen — ^and then your disrespect 
will affect me no more than the newspaper criticisms — and 
I shall treat it with exactly the same calm indifference and 
philosophic contempt — and so, your servant. [Exit, left. 

Sneer. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Poor Sir Fretful ! Now will he 
go and vent his philosophy in anonymous abuse of all 
modern critics and authors. But, Dangle, you must get 
your friend Puff to take me to the rehearsal of his tragedy. 

Dangle. I'll answer for't, he'll thank you for desir- 
ing it. 

Enter Servant, left. 

Servant. Mr. Puff, sir, has sent word that the last 
rehearsal is to be this morning, and that he'll call for you 
presently. 

Dangle. That's true — I shall certainly be at home. 

Enter Mrs. Dangle. 

Servant. Sir, there is an Italian gentleman and his wife 
with a French interpreter and some musicians, who say they 
are sent by Lady Rondeau and Mrs. Fugue. 
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Dangle. Gadso! they come by appointment! Dear 
Mrs. Dangle, do let them know I'll see them directly. 

[Exit Servant, left. 

Mrs. Dangle. You know, Mr. Dangle, I shan't under- 
stand a word they say. 

Dangle. But you hear there's an interpreter. 

Mrs. Dangle. Well, I'll try to endure their complaisance 
till you come. [Exeunt Dangle and Sneer. 

Enter Servant, Signor Pasticcio Ritornello, Signora 
Pasticcio Ritornello, Interpreter, and Musicians. 

Interpreter. Je dis, madame, j'ai I'honneur to intro- 
duce et de vous demander votre protection pour le signor 
Pasticcio Ritornello et pour sa charmante famille. 

Signor Pasticcio. Ah! vosignoria, noi vi preghiamo 
di favoritevi coUa vostra protezione. 

Signora Pasticcio. Vosignoria f atevi questi grazie. 

Interpreter. Madame — ^me interpret. C'est a dire — 
in English— qu'ils vous prient de leur faire I'honneur — 

Mrs. Dangle. I say again, gentlemen, I don't under- 
stand a word you say. 

Signor Pasticcio. Questo signore spieghero — 

Interpreter. Oui — me interpret. Nous avons les 
lettres de recommendation pour monsieur Dangle de — 

Mrs. Dangle. Upon my word, sir, I don't understand 
you. 

Signor Pasticcio. Le contessa Rondeau e nostra 
padrona. 

Signora Pasticcio. Si, padre, e miladi Fugue. 

Interpreter. O! — ^me interpret. Madame, ils disent — 
in English — qu'ils ont I'honneur d'etre proteges de ces 
dames. You understand? 
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Mrs. Dangle. No, sir, — ^no understand! 

Enter Dangle and Sneer. 

Interpreter. Ah, voici monsieur Dangle ! 

All Italians. Ah, signor Dangle ! 

Mrs. Dangle. Mr. Dangle, here are two very civil gen- 
tlemen trying to make themselves understood, and I don't 
know which is the interpreter. 

Dangle. Eh, bien ! 

[The Interpreter and Signor Pasticcio here speak 
at the same time. 

Interpreter. Monsieur Dangle, le grand bruit de vos 
talens pour la critique, et de votre interet avec messietws les 
directeurs a tous les theatres — 

Signor Pasticcio. Vosignoria siete si famoso par la 
vostra conoscenza, e vostra interessa coUa le direttore da — 

Dangle. Egad, I think the interpreter is the hardest to 
be understood of the two ! 

Sneer. Why, I thought. Dangle, you had been an 
admirable linguist! 

Dangle. So I am, if they would not talk so damned fast. 

Sneer. Well, I'll explain that — ^the less time we lose in 
hearing them the better — for that, I suppose, is what they 
are brought here for. 

[Speaks to Signor Pasticcio — they sing trios, etc. 
Dangle beating out of time. 

Enter Servant and whispers Dangle. 

Dangle. Show him up. [Exit Servant.] Bravo! 
admirable! bravissimo! admirablissimo ! Ah! Sneer! 
,; ^^^ where will you find voices such as these in England? 
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Sneer. Not easily. 

Dangle. But Puff is coming. Signor and little signora 
obligatissimo ! Sposa signora Danglena — Mrs. Dangle, 
shall I beg you to offer them some refreshments, and take 
their address in the next room. 

[Exit Mrs. Dangle with Signor Pasticcio, Signora 
Pasticcio, Musicians, and Interpreter, cere- 
moniously. 

Enter Servant, left. 

Servant. Mr. Puff, sir. 
Dangle. My dear Puff! 

Enter Puff, left. 

Puff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you? 

Dangle. Mr. Sneer, give me leave to introduce Mr. 
Puff to you. [Exit Servant. 

Puff. Mr. Sneer is this? [Crossing to Sneer.] Sir, 
he is a gentleman whom I have long panted for the honor 
of knowing — a gentleman, whose critical talents and tran- 
scendent judgment — 

Sneer. Dear sir — 

Dangle. Nay, don't be modest. Sneer ; my friend Puff 
only talks to you in the style of his profession. 

Sneer. His profession! 

Puff. Yes, sir ; I make no secret of the trade I follow — 
among friends and brother authors ; Dangle knows I love 
to be frank on the subject, and to advertise myself viva 
voce. I am, sir, a Practitioner in Panegyric, or, to speak 
more plainly — 

Sneer. Sir, you are very obliging ! — I believe, Mr. Puff, 
I have often admired your talents in the daily prints. 
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Puff. Yes, sir, I flatter myself I do as much business 
in that way as any six of the fraternity in town — ^hard work 
all the summer — Friend Dangle never worked harder! I 
dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil parag^phs 
and advertisements you see, to be written by the parties 
concerned, or their friends ? No such thing. Nine out of 
ten manufactured by me in the way of business. 

Sneer. Indeed! But pray, Mr. Puff, what first jnit 
you on exercising your talents in this way? 

Puff. Egad, sir, sheer necessity, the proper parent of 
an art so nearly allied to invention; you must know, Mr. 
Sneer, that from the first time I tried my hand at an adver- 
tisement, my success was such, that, for some time after, 
I led a most extraordinary life, indeed ! 

Sneer. How, pray? 

Puff. Sir, I supported myself two years entirely by my 
misfortunes. 

Sneer. By your misfortunes? 

Puff. Yes, sir, assisted by long sickness, and other 
occasional disorders; and a very comfortable living I had 
of it. 

Sneer. From sickness and misfortunes ! 

Puff. Harkee! By advertisements — To the charitable 
and humane! and To those whom Providence hath blessed 
with affluence! 

Sneer. Oh — I understand you. 

Puff. And, in truth, I deserved what I got ; for I sup- 
pose never man went through such a series of calamities 
in the same space of time. Sir, I was five times made a 
bankrupt, and reduced from a state of affluence, by a train 
of unavoidable misfortunes! Then, sir, though a very 
industrious tradesman, I was twice burned out, and lost my 
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little all both times! I lived upon those fires a month. I 
soon after was confined by a most excruciating disorder, 
and lost the use of my limbs! That told very well; for I 
had the case strongly attested, and went about to collect 
the subscriptions myself. 

Dangle. Egad, I believe that was when you first called 
on me — 

Puff. What, in November last? — Oh, no ! I was at that 
time a close prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt benevo- 
lently contracted to serve a friend! I was then reduced to — 
Oh, no — then, I became a widow with six helpless chil- 
dren — and without money to get me into a hospital. 

Sneer. And you bore all with patience, I make no 
doubt ? 

Puff. Why, yes, — ^but as I did not find those rash 
actions answer, I left off killing myself very soon. Well, 
sir — at last, what with bankruptcies, fires, gout, imprison- 
ments, and other valuable calamities, having got together 
a pretty handsome sum, I determined to quit a business - 
which had always gone rather against my conscience, and in 
a more liberal way still to indulge my talents for fiction 
and embellishment, through my favorite channels of diurnal 
communication — and so, sir, you have my history. 

Dangle. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 'gad, I know it is so. 

Sneer. Sir, I am completely a convert both to the 
importance and ingenuity of your profession; and now, sir, 
there is but one thing which can possibly increase my 
respect for you, and that is, your permitting me to be 
present this morning at the rehearsal of your new trage — 

Puff. Hush, for Heaven's sake. My tragedy! Egad, 
Dangle, I take this very ill; you know how apprehensive I 
am of being known to be the author. 
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Dangle. Ffaith, I would not have told; but it's in the 
papers, and your name at length — in the Morning Chronicle. 

Puff. Ah ! those confounded editors never can keep a 
secret! Well, Mr. Sneer — ^no doubt you will do me great 
honor — I shall be infinitely happy — highly flattered. 

Dangle. I believe it must be near the time — shall we go 
together ? 

Puff. By all means. [Exeunt, talking. 

End of First Act. 




ACT SECOND. 

Scene I — The Theatre, 

Enter Dangle, Puff, and Sneer, as before the curtain. 

Puff. No, no, sir; what Shakespeare says of actors 
may be better applied to the purpose of plays: they 
ought to be "the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
times." Therefore when history, and particularly the his- 
tory of our own country, furnishes anything like a case in 
point, to the time in which an author writes, if he knows his 
own interest, he will take advantage of it ; so, sir, I call my 
tragedy. The Spanish Armada; and have laid the scene 
before Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought, certainly ! 

Dangle. Egad, it was ; I told you so. But pray, now, I 
don't understand how you have contrived to introduce any 
love into it. 

Puff. Love ! — Oh, nothing so easy : for it is a received 
point among poets, that where history gives you a good 
heroic outline for a play, you may fill up with a little love 
at your own discretion: in doing which, nine times out of 
ten, you only make up a deficiency in the private history of 
the times. Now I rather think I have done this with some 
success. 

Sneer. No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope? 

Puff. Oh, lud! no, no. I only suppose the Governor 
of Tilbury Fort's daughter to be in love with the son of the 
Spanish Admiral. 
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Sneer. Oh, is that all? 

Dangle. Excellent, i'faith ! I see it at once. But won't 
this appear rather improbable? 

Puff. To be sure it will — ^but what the plague ! a play 
is not to show occurrences that happen every day, but things 
just so strange, that though they never did, they might 
happen. 

Sneer. Certainly nothing is unnatural that is not 
physically impossible. 

Puff. Very true — and, for that matter, Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos — for that's the lover's name — might have 
been over here in the train of the Spanish Ambassador; 
or Tilburina, for that is the lady's name, might have been 
in love with him, from having heard his character, or seen 
his picture ; or from knowing that he was the last man in 
the world she ought to be in love with, or for any other 
good female reason. However, sir, the fact is, that though 
she is but a knight's daughter, egad! she is in love like 
any princess. 

Dangle. Poor young lady ! I feel for her already ! 

Puff. Oh, amazing! — her poor susceptible heart is 
swayed to and fro, by contending passions, like — 

Enter Under Prompter^ left. 

Under Prompter. Sir, the scene is set, and every thing 
is ready to begin, if you please. 

Puff. Egad, then, we'll lose no time. 

Under Prompter. Though, I believe, sir, you will find 
it very short, for all the performers have profited by the 
kind permission you granted them. 

Puff. Hey! what? 
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Under Prompter. You know, sir, you gave them leave 
to cut out or omit whatever they found heavy or unneces- 
sary to the plot, and I must own they have taken very liberal 
advantage of your indulgence. 

[Exit Under Prompter^ left. 

Puff. Well, well! They are in general very good 
judges; and I know I am luxuriant. Gentlemen, be seated. 
[Sneer and Dangle sit, left.] Now, Mr. Dine, [To 
leader of the band,] please play a few bars of something 
soft, just to prepare the audience for the curtain's rising. 

[The band strikes up a lively air, very forte. 

Puff. [Having stopped them with much difficulty,] 
Now, really, gentlemen, this is unkind. I ask you to 
play a soothing air, and you strike up that! [To Sneer^ 
etc.] These gentlemen will have their joke at rehearsal, 
you see. [To orchestra.] Come, gentlemen, oblige liie. 
[The band plays a few bars of soft music] Aye, that's 
right — for we have the scene and dresses; egad, we'll go 
to it, as if it was the first night's performance; but you 
need not mind stopping between the acts. Soh! stand 
clear, gentlemen. Now, you know there will be a cry of 
Down! — Down! — Hats off! — Silence! — ^Then up curtain — 
and let us see what our painters have done for us. 

Scene II — The curtain rises, and discovers Tilbury Fort, 
Two Sentinels asleep on the ground, center. 

Dangle. Tilbury Fort ! — ^very fine, indeed ! 
Puff. Now, what do you think I open with ? 
Sneer. Faith, I can't guess — 
Puff. A clock. 
Sneer. A clock ! 
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Puff. Hark ! — [Clock strikes four.] I open with a clock 
striking, to beget an awful attention in the audience — it 
also marks the time, which is four o'clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising sun, and a great deal 
about gilding the eastern hemisphere. 

Dangle. But, pray, are the sentinels to be asleep? 

Puff. Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer. Isn't that odd, though, at such an alarming 
crisis ? 

Puff. To be sure it is ; but smaller things must give 
way to a striking scene at the opening. And the case is, that 
two great men are coming to this very spot to begin the 
piece ; now, it is not to be supposed they would open their 
lips, if these fellows were watching them ; so, egad, I must 
either have sent them off their posts, or set them asleep. 

Sneer. Oh, that accounts for it ! — But tell us, who are 
these coming? 

Puff. These? They are — Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Christopher Hatton. You'll know Sir Christopher, by his 
turning out his toes — famous, you know, for his dancing. 
I like to preserve all the little traits of character. Now, 
attend. 

Enter Sm Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh, right. 
Sir Christopher. True, gallant Raleigh ! 

Dangle. What! they had been talking before? 

Puff. Oh, yes ; all the way as they came along. I beg 
pardon, gentlemen, [To the Actors.] but these are particular 
friends of mine. Mr. Sneer and Mr. Dangle, Mr. Tener 
and Mr. Proctor, both very promising gentlemen in their 
profession, I assure you. [The Actors take off their hats, 
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and bow very low,] I know it's against the rule to intro- 
duce strangers at a rehearsal, but as they are particular 
friends of mine, I thought you would excuse. Don't mind 
interrupting them whenever any thing strikes you. 

[To Sneer and Dangle. 

Sir Christopher. True, gallant Raleigh! 
But oh, thou champion of thy cotuitry's fame, 
There is 2l question which I yet must ask, 
A question which I never ask'd before — 
What mean these mighty armaments? 
This general muster? and this throng of chiefs? 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher 
Hatton never to ask that question before? 

Puff. What, before the play began? How the plague 
could he? 

Dangle. That's true, i' faith! 

Puff. But you will hear what he thinks of the matter. 

Sir Christopher. Alas, my noble friend, when I behold — 

Puff. [Interrupts him.] My good friend, you entirely 
forget what I told you the last rehearsal — ^that there was a 
particular trait in Sir Christopher's character — ^that he was 
famous, in Queen Elizabeth's time, for his dancing — ^pray, 
turn your toes out. [With his foot, he pushes Sir Chris- 
topher's feet out, until they are nearly square,] That will 
do — ^now, sir, proceed. 

Sir Christopher. Alas, my noble friend, when I behold 

Yon tented plains in martial symmetry 

Array'd — ^when I count o'er yon glittering lines 

Of crested warriors — 

When, briefly, all I hear or see bears stamp 
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Of martial preparation, and of stern defence, 
I cannot but surmise — forgive, my friend. 
If the conjecture's rash — 

Puff. [Interrupting,] A little more freedom, — if you 
please. Remember that Sir Christopher and Sir Walter 
were on the most familiar footing. Now, as thus — 

[Quotes the line flippantly. 

Sir Christopher. [Imitates his manner.] 
I cannot but surmise — forgive, my friend, 
If the conjecture's rash — I cannot but 
Surmise — the state some danger apprehends. 

Sneer. A very cautious conjecture that! 
Puff. Yes, that's his character ; not to give an opinion, 
but on secure grounds. Now, then. 

Sir Walter. Oh, most accomplished Christopher. 

Puff. Keep up the Christopher! "Oh, most accom- 
plished Christopher." He calls him by his Christian name, 
to show that they are on the most familiar terms. 

Sir Walter. Oh, most accomplished Christopher, I find 

Thy fears are just. 

Sir Christopher. But where, whence, when, what, which, and 

whose. 
The danger is — ^methinks, I fain would learn. 
Sir Walter. You know, my friend, scarce two revolving 

suns — 

Puff. [Stopping him,] Suit the word to the action, 
and the action to the word. 

"You know, my friend, scarce two revolving suns." 

[Passes his hands one over the other, with a circular 
motion. 
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Sm Walter. [Using the same action.] You know, my friend, 

scarce two revolving suns. 
And three revolving moons, — 

Puff. No, no: send your moons the other way, or 
you'll bring about an eclipse ! 

[Repeats the same lines again the second time, turn- 
ing his hands the contrary way, 

Sm Walter. [Using Puff's action.] You know, my friend, 

scarce two revolving suns. 
And three revolving moons, have closed their course. 
Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace. 
With hostile hand hath struck at England's trade. 
Sir Christopher. I know it well. 
Sir Walter. Philip, you know, is proud Iberia's king! 
Sir Christopher. He is. 

Sir Walter. You know, beside, his boasted . armament. 
The famed Armada, by the Pope baptized, 
With purpose to invade these realms — 
Sm Christopher. Is sailed — 
Our last advices so report. 

Sm Walter. While the Spanish Admiral's chief hope, 
His darling son, by chance a prisoner hath been ta'en, 
And in this fort of Tilbury — 
Sm Christopher. Is now confined. 
Sm Walter, You also know — 

Dangle. Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him ? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to know any- 
thing of the matter, are they? 

Sneer. True, but I think you manage ill : for there cer- 
tainly appears no reason why Sir Walter should be so 
communicative. 
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Puff. 'Fore Gad, now, that is one of the most ungprateful 
observations I ever heard; for the less inducement he has 
to tell all this, the more I think you ought to be obliged 
to him; for I am sure you'd know nothing of the matter 
without it. 

Dangle. That's very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But you will find he was not going on. 

Sir Christopher. Enough, enough — 'tis plain — ^and I no more 
Am in amazement lost ! 

Puff. Here, now, you see, Sir Christopher did not, in 
fact, ask any one question for his own information. 

Sneer. No, indeed: his has been a most disinterested 
curiosity ! 

Dangle. Really, I find, we are very much obliged to 
them both. 

Puff. To be sure you are. Now, then for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Earl of Leicester, who, you know, 
was no favorite but of the Queen's. We left off "in 
amazement -lost !" — 

Sir Christopher. Am in amazement lost. 
But see where noble Leicester comes ! supreme 
In honors and command. 

Sneer. But who are these with him ? 

Puff. Oh ! very valiant knights ; one is the Governor of 
the Fort, the other the Master of the Horse. And now, I 
think you shall hear some better language: I was obliged 
to be plain and intelligible in the first scene, because there 
was so much matter of fact in it ; but now, i' faith, you have 
trope, figure, and metaphor, as plenty as noun-substantives. 
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Enter Earl of Leicester, Governor, and Master of 

the Horse, right, 

Leicester. How*s this my friends! is't thus your new-fledged 

zeal ^M-"""^ ~ 

And plumed valor moulds in roosted sloth? 
Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame. 
Whose reddening blaze, by patriot spirit fed. 
Should be the beacon of a kindling realm? 
Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 
Or freeze in tideless inactivity? 
No ! rather let the fountain of your valor 
Spring through each stream of enterprise, 
Each petty channel of conducive daring. 
Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
O'erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility ! 

Puff. [Runs up and embraces him,] Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. Gibbons to you — Mr. Dangle and Mr. Sneer. 

[Returns to left. 

Sir Walter. No more ! the freshening breath of thy rebuke 
Hath fiird the swelling canvas of our souls ! 
And thus, though fate should cut the cable of 

[All take hands. 
Our topmost hopes, in friendship's closing line, 
We'll grapple with despair, and if we fall, 
We'll fall in Glory's wake I [They part hands. 

Leicester. [Slowly.] There spoke Old England's genius! 

Puff. No, no, sir: Old England's genius never spoke 
in that way. She must be a devilish queer genius if she 
did. No, sir, keep it up. [Quotes with heroic bombast.'] 

"There spoke Old England's genius !" 

Leicester. [With Puff's manner.] There spoke Old Eng- 
land's genius! 



{ 
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Then are we all resolved? 
All. We are — all resolved. 
Leicester. — ^To conquer — or be free. 
All. To conquer — or be free. 
Leicester. All ? 
All. All! 

Dangle. Nem. con,, egad! 

Puff. Oh, yes, where they do agree on the stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful. 

Leicester. Then let's embrace — [They embrace, 1 and now^ 

[Kneels. 

Sneer. What the plague ! Is he going to pray? 
Puff. Yes, hush! In great emergencies, there is 
nothing like a prayer ! 

Leicester. Oh, mighty Mars! 

Puff. Stop, my dear sir! You do not expect to find 
Mars there. No, sir: whenever you address the gods, 
always look into the upper gallery. 

Leicester. [Looking up to the gallery. "l Oh, mighty Mars! 

Dangle. But why should he pray to Mars? 
Puff. Hush ! 

Leicester. Oh, mighty Mars, if, in thy homage bred, 

Each point of discipline Tve still observed; 

Nor but by due promotion, and the right 

Of service, to the rank of Major-General 

Have risen ; assist thy votary now I 

Governor. [Kneels on Leicester's right,"] Yet do not rise — 

hear me! 
Master of Horse. [Kneels on Governor's right,] And me! 
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Sir Walter [Kneels on Leicester's right] And mel 
Sir Christopher. [Kneels on Sm Walter's left] And me ! 

Puff. [Kneels, left.] And me! Now, mind your hits; 
pray all together. 

All. Behold thy votaries submissive beg, 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask; — 

Puff. No, no, gentlemen, the emphasis is upon the word 
all. Thus : 

"Behold thy votaries submissive beg. 
That thou will deign to grant them all they ask I" 

Now, gentlemen. 

All. Behold thy votaries submissive beg, 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask; 

Assist them to accomplish all their ends, 

And sanctify whatever means they use 

To gain them I 

Sneer. A very orthodox quintetto ! 

Puff. Vastly well, gentlemen, indeed, for persons who 
are not much in the habit of praying. Is that well managed 
or not? I believe you haven't such a prayer as that on 
the stage. 

Sneer. Not exactly. 

Leicester. [To Puff.] But, sir, you haven't settled 
how we are to get off here. 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could you ? 

Leicester. Oh no, sir, impossible ! 

Puff. It would have a good effect, i'faith, if you could 

"exeunt praying!" Yes, and would vary the established 

mode of springing off with a glance at the pit. 
4 
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Sneer. Oh, never mind: so as you get them oflF, I'll 
answer for it, the audience won't care how. 

Puff. Well, then, repeat the last line standing, and go 
off the old way.' 

All. And sanctify whatever means we use 
To gain them. 

[Exeunt, right 

Dangle. Bravo ! a fine exit. 
Puff. Stay a moment ! 

The Sentinels get up. 

First Sentinel. All this shall to Lord Burleigh's ear. 
Second Sentinel. *Tis meet it should. 

[Exeunt Sentinels, right. 

Dangle. Hey ! — why, I thought those fellows had been 
asleep ? 

Puff. Only a pretence ; there's the art of it ; they were 
spies of Lord Burleigh's. But take care, my dear Dangle, 
the morning gun is going to fire. 

Dangle. Well, that will have a fine effect. 

Puff. I think so, and helps to realize the scene. [Can- 
non, three times from battery, left,] What the plague ! — 
three morning guns! — ^there never is but one! Aye, this 
is always the way at the theatre — give these fellows a good 
thing, and they never know when to have done with it. 
You have no more cannon to fire ? 

Prompter. [From within, left.] No, sir. 

Puff. Now, then, for soft music. 

Sneer. Pray, what's that for? 

Puff. It shows that Tilburina is coming ; nothing intro- 
duces you a heroine like soft music. Here she comes. 
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Dangle. And her confidant, I suppose? 
Puff. To be sure: here they are — inconsolable — ^to the 
minuet in Ariadne! [Soft music in orchestra. 

Enter Tilburina and Confidant. 

TiLBUMNA. Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 

And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them — 

The striped carnation, and the guarded rose, 

The vulgar wall-flower, and smart gilly-flower, 

The polyanthus mean — the dapper daisy. 

Sweet William, and sweet marjoram — and all 

The tribe of single and of double pinks I 

Now, too, the f eather'd warblers tune their notes 

Around, and charm the listening grove — the lark I 

The linnet! the chaffinch! bullfinch! goldfinch! greenfinch! 

— But, oh! to me no joy can they afford! 

Nor rose, nor wall-flower, nor smart gilly-flower. 

Nor polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy, 

Nor William sweet, nor marjoram — nor lark, 

Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove! 

Puff. Your white handerchief, madam — there, if you 
please. 

Tilburina. I thought, sir, I wasn't to use that 'till 
"heartrending woe." 

Puff. Oh, yes, madam — at "the finches of the grove,*' 
if you please. 

TiLBUitiNA. Nor lark, 

Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove! [Weeps. 

Puff. Vastly well, madam ! 
Dangle. Vastly well, indeed ! 

Tilburina. For, oh, too sure, heart-rending woe is now 
The lot of wretched Tilburina! 
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Dangle. Oh ! 'tis too much. 
Sneer. Oh I — it is, indeed. 

Confidant. [Right] Be comforted, sweet lady — for who 

knows, 
But Heaven has yet some milk-white day in store. 
TiLBURiNA. Alas, my gentle Nora, 
Thy tender youth as yet hath never moum*d 
Love's fatal dart. 

Confidant. But see where your stem father comes ; 
It is not meet that he should find you thus. 

Puff. Hey, what the plague! what a cut is here! — 
why, what is become of the description of her first meet- 
ing with Don Whiskerandos — his gallant behavior in the 
sea-fight — and the simile of the canary bird? 

Tilburina. Indeed, sir, you'll find they will not be 
missed. 

Puff. Very well — ^very well ! 

Tilburina. [To Confidant.] The cue, ma'am, if you 
please. 

Confidant. It is not meet that he should find you thus. 
Tilburina. Thou counseFst right, but 'tis no easy task 
For barefaced grief to wear a mask of joy. 

Enter Governor, right. 

Governor. How's this — in tears ? O Tilburina, shame ! 

Is this a time for maudlin tenderness, 

And Cupid's baby woes? — hast thou not heard 

That haughty Spain's Pope-consecrated fleet 

Advances to our shores, while England's fate, 

Like a clipp'd guinea, trembles in the scale? 

Tilburina. [Seizing Governor's hand.] Then is the crisis of 

my fate at hand! 
I see the fleets approach — I see — 
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Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind. This is one of the 
most useful figures we tragedy-writers have, by which a 
hero or heroine, in consideration of their being often obliged 
to overlook things that are on the stage, is allowed to hear 
and see a number of things that are not. 

Sneer. Yes ; a kind of poetical second-sight ! 

Puff. Yes. Now, then, madam. 

TiLBURiNA. I see their decks 

Are clear'd! — I see the signal made! 

The line is form'd! — a cable's length asunder! 

I see the frigates stationM in "the rear; 

And now, I hear the thunder of the guns! 

I hear the victor's shouts — I also hear 

The vanquished groan — and now *tis smoke — ^and now 

I see the loose sails shiver in the wind ! 

I see — I see — Oh ! ! ! [Swoons in the Governor's arms. 

Puff. [In rapture, taking Tilburina's hand,] Mr. 
Warren, allow me to introduce you to Mr. Dangle and Mr. 
Sneer. This is Mr. Warren, one of the very best actors 
on the stage, I assure you, gentlemen. 

Governor. Hold, daughter! peace! this love hath turn'd thy 

brain : 
The Spanish fleet thou canst not see — ^because 
— It is not yet in sight ! 

Dangle. Egad, though, the Governor seems to make 
no allowance for this poetical figure you talk of. 

Puff. No ; a plain matter-of-fact man ; that's his char- 
acter. 

Tblburina. But will you, then, refuse his offer? 
Governor. I must — I will — I can — I ought — I do. 
TiLBURiNA. His liberty is all he asks. 
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Puff. "His liberty is all he asks.' 
Sneer. All who asks, Mr. Puff? — ^Who is — hef 
Puff. Egad, sir, I can't tell. Here has been such cut- 
ting and slashing, I don't know where they have got to, 
myself. 

TiLBURiNA. Indeed, sir, you will find it will connect very 
well. 

TiLBURiNA. A retreat in Spain ! 

Governor. Outlawry here! 

TiLBURiNA. Your daughter's prayer! 

Governor. Your father's oath! 

TiLBURiNA. My lover! 

Governor. My country! 

TiLBURiNA. Tilburina I 

Governor. England ! 

Tilburina. A title! 

Governor. Honor ! 

Tilburina. A pension! 

Governor. Conscience ! 

Tilburina. A thousand pounds! 

Governor. [Starts.] Hah! thou hast touched me nearly! 

Tilburina. Canst thou — 

Reject the suppliant, and the daughter, too? 

Governor. No more; I would not hear thee plead in vain; 

The /a//»^r softens — ^but the Governor — 

Is resolved! [About to exit 

Puff. My dear sir, g^ve that a little more force, if you 
please — "but the Governor's resolved!" 

Governor. {Imitating Puff's manner."] The father softena— - 

but the governor 
Is resolved! [Exit, quickly, left. 

Tilburina. 'Tis well— hence, then, fond hopes — fond passion 

hence ; 
Duty, behold I am all over thine — 
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Whiskerandos. [Without, right.] Where is my love — ^my 
life — ^my — ^back I 

Puff. My what? — What's that, Mr. Parry? 

Enter Whiskerandos, right. 

Puff. Have the goodness to let me hear that line again. 
Whiskerandos. Where is my love — ^my life, my back! 

Puff, No, no, sir — "Where is my love — ^my" — back of 
the scenes — spoken back of the scenes, 

Whiskerandos. Oh, I beg pardon, sir, but I assure you 
it is written so in my part. 

[Exit, right. Puff crosses to Sneer and Dangle. 

Enter Whiskerandos, right. 

Whiskerandos. [Right.] Where is my love — ^my — ^beauteous 

enemy 
My conquering Tilburina! How! is*t thus 
We meet? Why are thy looks averse? What means 
That falling tear — that frown of boding woe? 
Hah I now, indeed, I am a prisoner ! 
Yes, now I feel the galling weight of these 
Disgraceful chains — which, cruel Tilburina! 
Thy doating captive gloried in before. 
But thou art false, and Whiskerandos is undone! 
Tilburina. Oh, no; how little dost thou know thy Tilburina. 
Whiskerandos. Art thou, then, true? Begone cares, doubts, 

and fears, 
I make you all a present to the winds; 
And if the winds reject you — try the waves. 

Puff. The wind, you know, is the established receiver 
of all stolen sighs, and cast-off griefs and apprehensions. 
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TiLBURiNA. Yet must we part? — Stern duty seals our doom: 
Though here I call yon conscious clouds to witness, 
Could I pursue the bias of my soul, 
All friends, all rights of parents Td disclaim, 
And thou, my Whiskerandos, shouId*st be father 
And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt. 
And friend to me! 

Whiskerandos. Oh, matchless excellence! And must we part? 
Well, if — ^we must — ^we must — and in that case 
* The less is said the better. 

Puff. Heyday! here's a cut! — What! are all the 
mutual protestations out? 

TiLBURiNA. Now, pray, sir, don't interrupt us just here; 
you ruin our feelings ! 

Puff. Your feelings ! — ^but zounds, my feelings, ma'am ! 

Whiskerandos. [Right.] One last embrace. 

TiLBURiNA. [Left.] Now — farewell for ever! 

Whiskerandos. For ever! 

TiLBURiNA. Aye, for ever ! [Going, right and left. 

Puff. 'Sdeath and fury! — Gad's life! Sir! Madam! 
If you go out without the parting look, you might as well 
dance out. Here ! 

"For ever ! Aye, for ever !" 

[Holding forth his arms, as to embrace J\ Give them the 
last puff of your tragedy bellows ! 

Whiskerandos. [With arms extended.] For ever! Oh! 
TiLBURiNA. Aye, for ever, oh ! 

[They rush into each other's arms, then reluctantly part and 
exeunt, Whiskerandos, right, Tilburina, left. 

Confidant. But pray, sir, how am I to get off here ? 
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Puff. You! pshaw! what the devil signifies how you 
get off ! 

[Pushes the Confidant off, right. Drop scene 
lowers; Sneer and Dangle rise. 

Dangle. Oh, charming! 

Puff. Hey! — 'tis pretty well, I believe. You see, I 
don't attempt to strike out any thing new — ^but I take it 
I improve on the established modes. 

Enter Under Prompter^ left. 

Under Prompter. Sir, the carpenter says it is impos- 
sible you can go to the Park scene yet. 

Puff. The Park scene! No — I mean the description 
scene here, in the wood. 

Under Prompter. Sir, the performers have cut it out. 

Puff. Cut it out ! 

Under Prompter. Yes, sir. 

Puff. What! the whole account of Queen Elizabeth? 

Under Prompter. Yes, sir. 

Puff. And the description of her horse and side-saddle? 

Under Prompter. Yes, sir. 

Puff. So, so, this is very fine, indeed! Mr. Prompter, 
how the plague could you suffer this ? 

Prompter. [From within, left.] Sir, indeed, the prun- 
ing knife — 

Puff. The pruning knife — zounds! the axe! Why, 
here has been such lopping and topping, I shan't have the 
bare trunk of my play left presently. Very well, sir — the 
performers must do as they please; but, upon my soul, 
I'll print it every word. 
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Sneer. That I would, indeed. 

Puff. Very well, sir — ^then, we must go on. [Exit 
Under Prompter, '^/^-l Well, now, if the scene is ready — 
we'll go on. [The drop scene rises, and discovers a wood 
scene, A carpet spread on the stage, and a chair in the 
center."] So, now for my mysterious yeoman. 

Enter a Beefeater, left 

Beefeater. Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee ! 

Sneer. Haven't I heard that line before? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. Where, pray? 

Dangle. Yes, I think there is something like it in 
Othello, 

Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind on't, I believe 
there is — ^but that's of no consequence — ^all that can be said 
is, that two people happened to hit on the same thought — 
and Shakespeare made use of it first, that'3 all. 

Sneer. Very true. 

Puff. Now, sir, your soliloquy — ^but speak more to the 
pit, if you please — ^the soliloquy always to the pit — ^that's a 
rule. 

Beefeater. Though hopeless love finds comfort in despair, 
It never can endure a rival's bliss ! 
But soft— 

Puff. Put your finger to your head when you say that — 
and don't gallop off — steal cautiously off. 

Beefeater. But soft — I am observed. 

[Exit Beefeater, stealthily, right. 

Dangle. That's a very short soliloquy. 
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Puff. Yes — ^but it would have been a great deal longer 
if he had not been observed. 

Sneer. A most sentimental Beefeater that, Mr. Puff. 

Puff. Harkye — I would not have you to be too sure 
that he is a Beefeater. 

Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff. No matter — I only give you a hint. But now for 
my principal character — here he comes — Lord Burleigh in 
person! Pray, gentlemen, step this way — softly — I only 
hope the Lord High Treasurer is perfect — if he is but 
perfect ! 

Enter Bukleigh, left, goes slowly to the chair and sits. 

Sneer. Mr. Puff! 

Puff. Hush ! vastly well, sir ! vastly well I a most inter- 
esting gravity ! 

Dangle. What, isn't he to speak at all? 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me that. Yes, it is a 
very likely thing, that a minister in his situation, with the 
whole affairs of the nation on his head, should have time 
to talk I But hush ! or you'll put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out! how the plague can that be, if 
he's not going to say anything? 

Puff. There's a reason ! Why, his part is to think: and 
how the plague do you imagine he can think, if you keep 
talking. 

Dangle. That's very true, upon my word ! 

[Burleigh comes forward, center, shakes his head. 

Puff. Shake your head more — more— damn it, man, 
shake your head as if there was something in it. 

[Burleigh shakes his head extravagantly, and exit, right. 
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Sneer. He is very perfect, indeed. Now pray what did 
he mean by that? 

Puff. You don't take it? 

Sneer. No, I don't, upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head, he g^ve you to 
understand, that even though they had more justice in their 
cause, and wisdom in their measures, yet, if there was not 
a greater spirit shown on the part of the people, the country 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil ! — Did he mean all that by shaking his 
head? 

Puff. Every word of it — if he shook his head as I 
taught him. 

Sneer. Oh, here are some of our old acquaintance. 

Enter Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh, right 

Sir Christopher. My niece, and your niece, too! 
By Heaven! there's witchcraft in*t. He could not else 
Have gained their hearts. But see where they approach, 
Some horrid purpose lowering on their brows! 
Sir Walter. Let us withdraw, and mark them. 

[They retire up. 

Enter the Two Nieces, right and left. 

First Niece. [Left] Ellena here! 

But see the proud destroyer of my peace. 

Revenge is all the good Fve left. [Aside, 

Second Niece. [Right.] He comes, the false disturber of my 

quiet 
Now, vengeance, do thy work! [Aside, 

Enter Whiskerandos, left. 

Whiskerandos. Oh, hateful liberty — if thus in vain 
I seek my Tilburina ! 
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Both Nieces. And ever shalt! 

[Sir Christopher and Sir Walter come forward, right 
and left. 

Sir Christopher and Sir Walter. Hold ! we will avenge you. 
Whiskerandos. Hold you — or see your nieces bleed. 

[The two Nieces draw their two daggers to strike Whis- 
kerandos; the two Uncles, at the instant, with their two 
swords drawn, catch their two Nieces* arms, and turn the 
points of their swords to Whiskerandos, who immedi- 
ately draws two daggers, and holds them to the two 
Nieces' bosoms. 

Puff. There's situation for you! there's an heroic 
group! You see, the ladies can't stab Whiskerandos — he 
durst not strike them for fear of their uncles — the uncles 
durst not kill him because of their nieces. I have them all 
at a deadlock! for every one of them is afraid to let go 
first. 
, Sneer. Why, then, they must stand there for ever. 

Puff. So they would, if I hadn't a very fine contrivance 
for't. Now, mind — Beef ! 

Enter Beefeater, with his halberd, right. 

Beefeater. In the Queen's name, I charge you all to drop 
Your swords and daggers! 

[They drop their swords and daggers. 

Sneer. That is a contrivance, indeed. 
Puff. Aye — in the Queen's name. 

Sir Christopher. Come, niece ! 
Sir Walter. Come, niece! 

[Exeunt with the two Nieces, right and left, 

Whiskerandos. [Left.] What's he, who bids us thus renounce 

our guard? 
Beefeater. [Right.] Thou must do more! renounce thy love! 
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Whiskerandos. Thou liest, base Beefeater! 
Beefeater. Ha! Hell! the lie! 
By Heaven, thou'st roused the lion in my heart! 
Off, yeoman's habit! base disguise! off! off! 

[Discovers himself, by throwing off his upper dress and 
appearing in a very fine waistcoat 

Am I a Beefeater now? 

Or beams my crest as terrible as when 

In Biscay's Bay I took thy captive sloop? 

Whiskerandos. I thank thee, for time ! that hast thus bestowed 

A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

[Takes up one of the swords. 
Beefeater. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I thank 
Thee, fortune, too! [Takes up the other sword. 

Whiskerandos. Vengeance and Tilburina! 
Beefeater. Exactly so! 

[They fight, and, after the usual number of wounds given, 
Whiskerandos falls. 

Whiskerandos. Oh, cursed parry! That last thrust in tierce 

Was fatal ! Captain, thou hast fenced well ! 

And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 

For all eter — 

Beefeater. — nity, he would have added, but stem death 

Cut short his being, and the notm at once. 

Puff. Oh, my dear sir, you are too slow: now mind 
me. Sir, shall I trouble you to die again ? 
Whiskerandos. Certainly, sir ! 

And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 

For all eter — [Rolls himself up in the carpet. 

Beefeater. — nity, he would have added — 

Puff. No sir, that's not it: once more, if you please, 
and ril kill you myself. 

Whiskerandos. [Unrolling himself.] I wish, sir, you 
would practice this without me ; I can't stay dying here all 
night. [Exit, left 
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Puff. Very well, we'll go over it by and by. I must 
humor these gentlemen ! 

Beefeater. Farewell, brave Spaniard! and when next — 

Puff. Dear sir, you needn't speak that speech, as the 
body has walked off. 

Beefeater. That's true, sir ; then I'll join the fleet. 

Puff. If you please. [Exit Beefeater.] Now, enter 
Tilburina 1 

Sneer. Egad, the business comes on quick here. 

Puff. Yes, sir: now she comes in stark mad, in white 
satin. 

Sneer. Why in white satin? 

Puff. Oh, Lord, sir, when a heroine goes mad, she 
always goes into white satin — don't she, Dangle ? 

Dangle. Always — it's a rule. 

Puff. Yes, here it is. [Looking at the book,] "Enter 
Tilburina, stark mad, in white satin, and her Confidant, 
stark mad, in white linen." 

Enter Tilburina and Confidant, right, mad, according to custom. 

Sneer, But what the deuce ! is the Confidant to be mad, 
too? 

Puff. To be sure she is : the Confidant is always to do 
whatever her mistress does; weep when she weeps, smile 
when she smiles, go mad when she goes mad. Now, madam 
Confidant — ^but keep your madness in the background, if 
you please. 

Tilburina. The wind whistles — ^the moon rises — [Screams] 

see, 
They have killed my squirrel in his cage! — [Kneels. 

Is this a grasshopper ? — Ha ! no, it is my 
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Whiskerandos. You shall not keep him — 
I know you have him in your breeches pocket — 
An oyster may be crossed in love! — ^Who says 
A whale's a bird ? — Ha ! did you call, my love ? — 
He's here! — He's there! — He's everywhere! — 
Ah me! he's nowhere! 

[Exit TiLBURiNA, right. The Confidant imitates Tilburina, 
and exit, right. 

Puff. There ! do you ever desire to see anybody madder 
than that? 

Sneer. Never, while I live! And, pray, what becomes 
of her? 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the sea, to be 
sure — ^and that brings us at once to the scene of action, 
and so to my catastrophe — ^my sea-fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last? 

Puff. Yes, yes ; you know my play is called the Spanish 
Armada, otherwise, egad, I have no occasion for the battle 
at all. Now, then, for my magnificence! my battle! my 
noise ! and my procession ! You are all ready ? 

Prompter. [Within, left,] Yes, sir. 

Puff. Very well. . Now, then, change the scene, and 
then for our grand display. 

[The scene changes to a view of the Spanish Armada, in 
close action with the British fleet. Music plays "Britons 
strike home." Spanish fleet destroyed by fire-ships, etc. 
English fleet advances— Music plays "Rule Britannia." 
During this scene. Puff directs and applauds everything: 
then. 

Well, pretty well — ^but not quite perfect; so, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you please, we'll rehearse this piece ag^in 
to-morrow. [Curtain drops. 

End of Second Act. 
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